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Brussets, or Bruxelles, the capital of the new king- 
dom of Belgium, and alternately with the Hague the 
seat of the late government of the United Netherlands, 
stands on the Senne, a small branch of the Schelde, 
in north latitude 50°51’. Its central position, joined 
to the facilities which it sses for communicating 
with all parts of the kingdom, renders it a convenient 
situation for the residence of the government. As 


early as the year 1561, a canal was made from Brussels 
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| The Church of St. Gudule.] 


to the Ruppel, a branch of the Schelde, by means of 
which this city has now had the advantage of water- 
communication with Antwerp and the German Ocean 
for more than two centuries and a half. Another canal, 
running south from Brussels, connects it with Char- 
leroi on the Sambre; while a branch, that strikes off 
to the west before the canal reaches Charleroi, leads 
to the stone-quarries of Fontaine l'Evéque and the coal 
districts of Mons, 
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The city of Brussels is partly situated on a small emi- 
nence, and partly on a lower level, some of the streets 
being very steep. The ramparts, which once surrounded 
it, are now levelled and changed into promenades like the 
boulevards of Paris. Brussels is six or seven miles in 
circumference, has eight principal entrances, as many 
squares or public places, and, before the late revolution, 
had about 100,000 inhabitants. The lower town, which 
is irregularly built, and contains a number of houses in 
the Gothic style, is chiefly peopled by Flemings who speak 
their own language. A colony of Walloons is found in 
the south-east corner of the city; while some Spanish 
refugees, Jews, French, and English residents add to the 
motley population of the place. The quarter of the park 
is that which is occupied by the people of rank and pro- 
perty, and by the English. The park contains a great 
central area, intersected by broad gravel walks, which 
are lined with elm, lime, and walnut trees, altogether 
forming a delightful promenade, and an agreeable shade 
in the hot days of summer. The principal square in 
Brussels is the Place Royale, which, among other edi- 
fices, contains the Hdtel de Ville, or town-house, a Gothic 
building, with a tower or steeple, above 360 feet high, 
crowned by a gilded copper statue of the Archangel 
Michael. In this building, in the year 1555, Charles V. 
abdicated the sovereignty of this portion of his exten- 
sive dominions in favour of his bigoted and cruel son 
Philip II. Brussels contains many handsome churches, 
and some of great antiquity. The old church of Ste. 
Gudule, near the great Sablon-square, is approached by 
a magnificent flight of steps, and attracts the attention 
of travellers by the curious carvings of the pulpit, which 
is made of oak, and represents, in bas-relief, the banish- 
ment of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden. 

As a seat of science and literature Brussels holds 
a high rank, and contains the usual appendages of 
libraries, academies, a botanic garden, &c., which are 
found in most large continental cities, It has lately 
been proposed to establish one university in Brussels for 
the whole kingdom, in place of those already existing in 
Louvaine, Ghent, and Liege. The gallery of paint- 
ings is an extensive and fine collection, adorned with 
the works of the best Flemish painters, and affording 
an excellent school for young artists, Painting, indeed, 
a few years. back, received much encouragement at 
Brussels, to which the general demand in Belgium 
for fine altar-pieces must materially contribute. The 
botanic garden of Brussels is neither large nor re- 
markable for its collection of plants ; but it has a noble 
repository for orange-trees, about 140 feet long and 50 
wide. Some tourists say that, in 1817, there were 
about one hundred and seventy of these beautiful trees 
of various sizes, some as high as 18 feet, including the 
tub in which they stand, and with stems measuring as 
much as two feet in circumference. The orange-trees 
have survived the numerous political changes which this 
city has undergone. Some of them, being at least two 
hundred years old, have belonged to the various Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses of Austria, who have held 
their court at Brussels; they have outlived the dominion 
of the French, the dynasty of William of Orange, the first 
and last king of the Entire Netherlands, and, if they still 
exist, as we suppose they do, they are now flourishing 
under a new system of government. : 

Among the pleasant walks of Brussels, one of the 
most delightful is a long avenue planted chiefly with 
limes and elms, which leads from the north part of the 
city towards the palace of Lacken, formerly the summer 
residence of the late King of the Netherlands, To the 
south of the city lies the forest of Soignies, through 
which the road passes for the greatest part of the way to 
Waterloo, which is about 10 miles south of Brussels. 
The common beech is the most prevalent tree in the 
forest; but elm, oak, and ash, also grow here. This forest 


supplies Brussels with fire-wood, which is cut in logs 
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about three feet ‘long, and about a foot ‘round. The 
scattered huts of the* woodmen, ‘sometimes with mud- 
walls, are seen here and there. 

Brussels has long been a considerable manufacturing 
town, and is particularly noted for its lace; but, before 
the late revolution, the cotton-spinning, calico printing, 
and the manufacture of cotton cloth, employed many 
thousand people,—in 1815 as many as 12,000. Woollen 
cloth, hats, glass, gold and silver articles, are also among 
the products of its manufacturing industry. The book- 
manufactory itself, including type-founding, printing, and 
the sale of books, employs a great number of people. *¥ 

This city, with the territory around it, and indeed the 
whole country of the Netherlands, has been subject to 
great political changes, to which, from its position with 
respect to the west of Europe, it seems particularly ex- 
posed. Under the Dukes of Brabant, the Princes of the 
house of Burgundy, and the Spanish and Austrian 
Governors, Brussels grew into a city of importance for 
its wealth and manufacturing industry ; but like many 
of the towns of the Low Countries it has occasionally 
witnessed scenes of horror, such as, for humanity's sake, 
we hope will not be soon repeated. The ferocious Duke 
of Alva resided here during the latter days of Spanish 
tyranny, and shed more blood during his short adminis- 
tration than probably any European tyrant on record. 
The Counts of Egmont and Horn were executed in the 
great square of Brussels before the eyes of this san- 
guinary governor. 

In speaking of the literary and scientific institutions 
of Brussels, we should not omit to mention the geogra- 
phical establishment of a private individual, M. Van der 
Maelen. The following particulars are derived from 
M. Balbi’s new geographical work, which contains the 
only account that we have by us at present :—M. Van 
der Maelen’s establishment contains numerous work- 
shops for artists, a garden for naturalizing plants, a 
museum of natural history, and a good library. ‘The 
library contains an immense collection of voyages, pe- 
riodical works, memoirs of academies, and a very large 
collection of maps. This institution has already pub- 
lished an Atlas in four hundred sheets, which, if properly 
placed, would form a globe about twenty-four feet in 
diameter. This spirited individual has also published 
an Atlas of Europe in one hundred and sixty-five 
sheets, a map of Belgium in forty-two, of Holland in 
twenty-four, and special geographical dictionaries of 
all the Belgic provinces, on a plan entirely new, con- 
taining all the geographical and statistical informatioi 
that can be required. 





PROVERBS. 


“ A man of fashion,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ never 
has recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms.” And 
yet many greater men than Lord Chesterfield have not 
been ashamed of employing the pithy maxims that were 
husbanded in the memories of the people before they had 
books for their guides. Those of our forefathers who 
could read had proverbs stamped on the blades of their 
knives, and the borders of their pewter plates; and, ac- 
cording to an old dramatist, they ‘* conned them out of 
goldsmith’s rings. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, in the time of Elizabeth, made a speech in favour 
of a proposed law for limiting credit, in the following 
words :—* I think this law is a good law. Even reckon- 
ing makes jong friends. As far goes the penny as the 
penny’s master. Laws are for the good of the wakeful 
and not the sleeping. Pay the reckoning over night, 
and you shall not be troubled inthe morning. If ready 
money be the public measure, let every one cut his coat 
according to his cloth. When his old suit isin the wane, 
let him stay till that his money bring a new suit in the 
increase.” Proverbs present a curious history of the 
popular mind; and in many lessons of individual pru- 
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dence they are safe guides. But there are some maxims, 
especially on subjects connected with the genera! interests 
of the community, which show how little our ancestors 
understood of these leading principles of public economy 
upon which nations must now found their prosperity. 
Some of these ancient saws are still in the mouths of 
many who have not yet learnt to think without prejudice ; 
and we may render an acceptable service if we occa- 
sionally endeavour to show the fallacy of such proverbs 
as the following, which at present occur to us:— 

“ The strength of work is the decay of trade.” 

“The pride of the rich makes the labours of the poor.” 

* Store’s no sore,” 

“ One man’s gain is another man’s loss.” 





THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON IN 
1755. 


[Concluded from No. 46.]} 


As I thought it would be the height of rashness to 
venture back through the same narrow street I had so 
providentially escaped from, I judged it safest to return 
over the ruins of St. Paul's to the river side, as the water 
now seemed little agitated. From hence I proceeded, 
with some hazard, to the large space before the Irish 
convent of Corpo Santo, which had been thrown down, 
and buried a great number of people who were hearing 
mass, besides some of the friars ; the rest of the commu- 
nity were standing in the area, looking, with dejected 
countenances, towards the ruins: from this place I took 
my way to the back street leading to the Palace, having 
the ship yard on one side, but found the further passage, 
opening into the principal street, stopped up, by the ruins 
of the Opera-house, one of the solidest and most mag- 
nificent buildings of the kind in Europe, and just finished 
at a prodigious expense ; a vast heap of stones, each of 
several tons-weight, had entirely blocked up the front of 
Mr. Bristow’s house, which was opposite to it, and Mr. 
Ward, his-partner, told me the next day, that he was just 
that instant going out at the door, and had actually set 
one foot over:the threshold, when the west end of the 
Opera-house fell down, and had he not in a moment 
started back, he should have been crushed into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

From hence I turned back, and attempted getting by 
the other way into the great Square of the Palace, twice as 
large as Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, one side of which had 
been taken up by the noble quay I spoke of, now no 
more; but this passage was likewise obstructed by the 
stones fallen from the great’ arched gateway: I could not 
help taking particular notice, that all the apartments 
wherein the royal family used to reside, were thrown 
down, and themselves, without some extraordinary miracle, 
must unavoidably have perished, had they been there at 
the time of the shock. Finding this passage impracticable, 
I turned to the other arched-way which led to the new 
Square of the Palace, not the eighth part so spacious as 
the other, one side of which was taken up by the Patri- 
archal Church, which also served for the Chapel Royal, 
and the other by a most magnificent building of modern 
architecture, probably indeed by far the most so, not yet 
completely finished; as to the former, the roof and part 
of the front walls were thrown down, and the latter, 
notwithstanding their solidity, had been so shaken, 
that several large stones fell from the top, and every 
part seemed disjointed. ‘The square was full of coaches, 
chariots, chaises, horses, and mules, deserted by their 
drivers and attendants, as well as their owners. 

The nobility, gentry, and clergy, who were assisting at 
divine service when the earthquake began, fled away 
with the utmost precipitation, every one where his fears 
carried him, leaving the splendid apparatus of the nu- 
merous altars, to the mercy of the first comer: but this 
did not so much affect me, as the distress of the poor 





animals, who seemed sensible of their hard fate ; some 
few were killed, others wounded, but the greater part, 
which had received no hurt, were left there to starve. 

From this square, the way led to my friend’s lodgings, 
through a long, steep and narrow street : the new scenes 
of horror I met with here exceed all description ; nothing 
could be heard but sighs and groans. did not meet 
with a soul in the passage who was not bewailing the 
death of his nearest relations and dearest friends, or the 
loss of all his substance; I could hardly take a single 
step, without treading on the dead, or the dying: in 
some places lay coaches, with their masters, horses, and 
riders, almost crushed in pieces; here, mothers with 
infants in their arms; there, ladies richly dressed, priests, 
friars, gentlemen, mechanics, either in the same condition, 
or just expiring ; some had their backs or thighs broken, 
others vast stones on their breasts ; some lay almost buried 
in the rubbish, and, crying out in vain to the passengers 
for succour, were left to perish with the rest. | 

At length I arrived at the spot opposite to the house 
where my friend, for whom I was so anxious, resided; and 
finding this as well as the contiguous buildings thrown 
down (which made me give him over for lost) I now 
thought of nothing else but saving my own life in the 
best manner I could, and in less than an hour got to a 
public-house, kept by one Morley, near the English 
burying-ground, about half a mile from the city, where 
I still remain, with a great number of my countrymen, 
as well as Portuguese, in the same wretched circum- 
stances, having almost ever since lain on the ground, and 
never once within doors, with scarcely any covering to 
defend me from the inclemency of the night air, which, 
at this:time, is exceeding sharp and piercing. 

Perhaps you may think the present doleful subject 
here concluded ; but, alas! the horrors of the Ist of 
November are sufficient to fill a volume. As soon as 
it grew dark, another scene presented itself little less 
shocking than those already Jescribed—the whole city 
appeared in a blaze, which was so bright that I could 
easily see to read by it. It may be said without ex- 
aggeration, it was on fire at least in a hundred different 
places at once, and thus continued burning for six days 
together, without intermission, or the least attempt being 


made to stop its progress. 
It went on consuming every thing the e had 
spared, and the people were so dejected and that 


few or none had courage enough to venture down to save 
any part of their substance; e one had his eyes turned 


towards the flames, and stood on with ief, 
which was only ——— by the cries and shricks of 
women and children calling on the saints and for 


succour, whenever the earth began to tremble, was 
so often this night, and indeed I may say ever since, that 
the tremours, more or less, did not cease for a of 
an hour together. I could never learn that this terrible 
firé was owing to any subterraneous eruption, as some 
reported, but to three causes, which all concurring at the 
same time, will naturally account for the prodigious 
havock it made. The lst of November being All Saints 
Day, a high festival among the Portuguese, every altar 
in every church and chapel (some of which have more 
than twenty) was illuminated with a number of wax 
tapers and lamps, as customary; these setting fire to 
the curtains and timber-work that fell with the shock, 
the conflagration soon spread to the neighbouring houses, 
and being there joined with the fires in the kitchen 
chimneys, increased to such a degree, that it might easily 
have destroyed the whole city, tho no other cause 
had concurred, especially ag it met with no interruption, 
But what would appear incredible to you, were the 
fact less public and notorious, is, that a gang of hardened 
villains, who had been confined, and got out of prison 
when the wall fell, at the first shock, were busily em- 
ployed in setting fire to those buildings, which stood 
some chance of escaping the general Soirectinn, I 
2 
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cannot conceive what could have induced them to this 
hellish work, except to add to the horror and confusion, 
that they might, by this means, have the better oppor- 
tunity of plundering with security. But there was no 
necessity for taking this trouble, as they might certainly 
have done their business without it, since the whole city 
was so deserted before night, that I believe not a soul 
remained in it, except those execrable villains, and others 
of the same stamp. It is possible some among them 
might have had other motives besides robbing, as one 
in particular being apprehended (they say he was a 
Moor, condemned to the galleys) confessed at the gal- 
lows, that he had set fire to the King’s Palace, with his 
own hand; at the same time glorying in the action, and 
declaring with his last breath, that he hoped to have 
burnt all the royal family. It is likewise generally be- 
lieved that Mr. Bristow’s house, which was an exceeding 
strong edifice, built on vast stone arches, and had stood 
the shocks without any great damage, further than what 
I have mentioned, was consumed in the same manner. 
The fire in short, by some means or other, may be said 
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to have destroyed the whole city, at least every thing that 
was grand or valuable in it. 

With regard to the buildings it was observed that the 
solidest in general fell the first. Every parish church, con- 
vent, nunnery, palace, and public edifice, with an infinite 
number of private houses, were either thrown down or 
so miserably shattered, that it was rendered dangerous 
to pass by them. 

The whole number of persons that perished, including 
those who were burnt, or afterwards crushed to death 
whilst digging in the ruins, is supposed, on the lowest 
calculation, to amount to more than sixty thousand ; and 
though the damage in other respects cannot be com- 
puted, yet you may form some idea of it, when I assure 
you that this extensive and opulent city is now nothing 
but a vast heap of ruins; that the rich and poor are at 
present upon a level; some thousands of families which 
but the day before had been easy in their circumstances, 
being now scattered about in the fields, wanting every 
conveniency of life, and finding none able to relieve 
them. 
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[Interior of the Opera House ; from a print by Le Bas, published in 1757, after a drawing made on the spot.] 


A few days after the first consternation was over, I 
ventured down into the city by the safest ways I could 
pick out, to see if there was a possibility of getting any 
thing out of my lodgings, but the ruins were now so 
augmented by the late fire, that I was so far from being 
able to distinguish the individual spot where the house 
stood, that I could not even distinguish the street amidst 
such mountains of stones and rubbish which rose on 
every side. Some days after I ventured down again with 
several porters, who, having long plied in these parts of 
the town, were well acquainted with the situation of 
particular houses ; by their assistance I at last discovered 
the spot; but was soon convinced to dig for any thing 
here, besides the danger of such an attempt, would never 
answer the expense, and what further induced me to lay 
aside all thoughts of the matter, was the sight of the 
ruing still smoking, from whence I knew for certain that 





those things I set the greatest value on, must have been 
irrecoverably lost in the fire. 

On both the times when I attempted to make this 
fruitless search, especially the first, there came such an 
intolerable stench from the dead bodies, that I was 
ready to faint away, and though it did not seem so great 
this last time, yet it had like to have been more fatal to 
me, as I contracted a fever by it, but of which, God be 
praised, I soon got the better. However, this made 
me so cautious for the future, that I avoided passing 
near certain places, where the stench was so excessive 
that people began to dread an infection. A gentleman 
told me, that going into the town a few days after the 
earthquake, he saw several bodies lying in the streets, 
some horribly mangled, as he supposed, by the dogs ; 
others half burnt; some quite roasted ; and that in cer- 
tain places, particularly near the doors of churches, they 
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lay in vast heaps, piled one upon another. You may 
guess at the prodigious havock which must have been 
made, by the single instance I am going to mention :— 
There was a high arched passage, like one of our old 
city gates, fronting the west door of the ancient cathe- 
dral; on the left hand was the famous church of St. An- 
tonio, and on the right some private houses, several stories 
high. The whole area surrounded by all these buildings 
did not much exceed one of our smal] courts in London. 
At the first shock, numbers of people who were then 
passing under the arch, fled into the middle of this area 
for shelter ; those in the two churches, as many as could 
possibly get out, did the same: at this instant the arched 
gate-way, with the fronts of the two churches and con- 
tiguous buildings, all inclining one towards another with 
the sudden violence of the shock, fell down and buried 
every soul as they were standing here crowded together. 
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Thus, my dear friend, have I ‘given you a genuine, 
though imperfect account, of this terrible judgment, 
which has left so deep an impression on my mind, that 
I shall never wear it off: I have lost all the money I had 
by me, and have saved no other clothes than what I 
have on my back; but what I regret most is the 
irreparable loss of my books and papers. To add to 
my present distress, those friends to whom I could have 
applied on any other occasion, are now in the same 
wretched circumstances with myself. However, notwith- 
standing all that I have suffered, I do not think I have 
reason to despair, but rather to return my gratefulest 
acknowledgments to the Almighty, who hath so visibly 
preserved my life amidst such dangers, where so many 
thousands perished; and the same good Providence, [ 
trust, will still continue to protect me, and point out 





some means to extricate myself out of these difficulties. 





ROSLIN CASTLE. 































































































{Ruins of Roslin Castle; from an original drawing. | 


Tue above engraving represents the present appearance 
of this picturesque ruin, to the name of which at least 
the beautiful song, beginning— 
“ From Roslin Castle’s echoing walls 
Resound my shepherd’s ardent calls,” 

has given so much celebrity. Rosiin Castle is in the 
parish of Lasswade, a few miles south from Edinburgh ; 
and it stands on the north bank of the river called,the 
North Esk, on a rock which overhangs the stream, and 
at a point where it makes a sharp turn and pursues its 
course for a moment with something of the dash and 
hurry of a cataract. Hence, according to one etymology, 
the name Roslyn, from the Gaelic Ross, a promontory 
or jutting rock, and Lyn, a waterfall, the Rock of the 
Waterfall. Others, however, derive it from another 
compound Roskelyn, signifying the Rock in the Glen ; 
and this is also strikingly descriptive of the position of 
the castle, which stands in the hollow of a valley, and 
is surrounded on all sides by hills. The situation is in 
the highest degree romantic and beautiful, the wood in 
the bosom of which the castle stands extending to the 





water's edge, while masses of the richest foliage cover in 
almost every direction the brows and summits of the sur- 
rounding heights. The castle itself is now a mere ruin, 
consisting of little more than a few fragments of masonry, 
which project their grey and ragged tops from the midst 
of the trees, the time-shattered work of man making a 
fine though melancholy contrast with the fresh and ever- 
springing green of nature. There wave the old, but yet 
strong and leafy boughs; beside them runs the river 
along its rocky bed :— 
“ *Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows :” 

but the home of ancient state is stripped bare of all that 
ence adorned it, nor roof nor floor remains of the spacious 
halls and gilded chambers that were wont to lodge their 
troops of retainers and guests, and to ring with their fes- 
tive revelry. And they who tenanted them are still more 
utterly passed away ; man’s works are perishable, but he 
himself is of still briefer date. The old Lords of Roslin 


Spe supposed to have had a baronial residence on this 


spot frem the eleventh century, when they first came into 
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possession of the property; but the original castle was | 


burnt to the ground in 1554 by the English forces, which 


in that year attacked the Scottish capital and ravaged | 
the surrounding country. The building, of which the | 
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have escaped the distaste and disuse into which they 
have since fallen. ‘The figure of Peace is that of an 
agreeable female; maternal in character and occupation, 
for she gives nourishment to an infant: various figures 


ruins now remain, seems to have been nearly all erected | surround her, symbolical of the blessings attendant on a 


since that disaster. 
the Baron of Roslin, who among other titles bore those 
of Earl of Caithness and Prince of the Orkneys, is 
recorded to have lived in a style rivalling the magnificence 
of royal state. The following is the description of his 
housekeeping given by an old writer: “ He kept a great 
court, and was royally served at his own table in vessels 
of gold and silver; Lord Dirleton being his master- 
household, Lord Borthwick his cup-bearer, and Lord 
Heming his carver ; in whose absence they had deputies 
to attend; viz., Stewart, Laird of Drumlanrig; Tweddie, 
Laird of Drumerline, and Sandilands, Laird of Calder. 
He had his halls, and other apartments, richly adorned 
with embroidered hangings. He flourished in the reigns 
of James I. and II. His Princess, Elizabeth Douglas, 
was served by seventy-five gentlewomen, whereof fifty- 
three were daughters of noblemen, ail clothed in velvet 
and silks, with their chains of gold, and other ornaments ; 
and was attended by two hundred riding gentlemen in 
all her journeys; and, if it happened to be dark when 
she went to Edinburgh, where her lodgings were at the 
foot of the Black Friars’ Wynd, eighty lighted torches 
were carried before her.”—(MS., written by a Mr. Hay, 
in Advocates’ Library, quoted in Grose’s Antiquities of 
Scotland.)—It was this splendid feudal chief (who 
flourished in the middle of the fifteenth century) that 
erected the exquisitely beautiful chapel which stands in 
the neighbourhood of Roslin Castle. In the heart o 
the ruins of the castle, but concealed from view by the 
old walls and the trees, a small dwelling-house was 
erected some years ago, for the occupation of the person 
to whom the grounds are let, which are mostly devoted 
to the growing of strawberries, a fruit for which Roslin 
has long been famous. It is a favourite holiday enjoy- 
ment of the inhabitants of Edinburgh to make an excur- 
sion to eat this fruit in the sweet sylvan vale where it 
is produced. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


RUBENS. 


Ir is only in works of large dimensions that the genius of 
Rubens is seen in its full magnificence: his faculties, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has justly observed, seem to ex- 
pand with the size of his canvas. The evidence of his 
power, however, is less in that fluent execution with which 
he sweeps through an infinite series of objects, than in 
the grasp and comprehension with which he binds and 
amalgamates them into one harmonious whole. The 
pictures in the cathedral at Antwerp, and those painted 
for Catherine de’ Medici, formerly in the Luxembourg, 
and now in the Louvre at Paris, are, perhaps, the finest 
examples of what Rubens was capable of accomplishing, 
when acting in a sphere proportioned to his capacity. 
The ceiling of the banqueting-house at Whitehall 
might once, perhaps, have competed with these extra- 
ordinary productions, until neglect and reparation had 
done their joint office in impairing its original beauty. 
In the mean time, we are happy in possessing in the 
National Gallery five pictures from the pencil of Rubens, 
which, if not of sufficient magnitude to exhibit the highest 
power of his genius, are nevertheless genuine and 
beautiful performances, and the subjects so varied as to 
furnish happy examples of that versatility which was 
his peculiar characteristic. The principal one, an alle- 
gory of Peace and War, was painted during the time 
that Rubens officiated in this country as envoy from 
Flanders, and was presented by him to Charles I. 
Allegories were the fashion of that day, and if those 
subjects had been frequently treated with the grace and 





perspicuity evinced in this picture, they might, perhaps, | 





In the old castle, William St. Clair, | pacific policy; a beautiful nymph presents her with a 
coffer filled with gems and gold; a satyr empties fruit 
'at her feet from an abundant horn; and a panther, 


throwing itself sportively before him, plays with the 
vine tendrils which fall from the cornucopia. The artist’s 
intention here was, no doubt, to hint at the effect pro- 
duced by a state of social prosperity, in softening and 
civilizing the most rude and intractable natures. On 
the right is seen a group of lovely female children, a 
part, it is said, of Rubens’s own family; a winged 
genius, or Cupid, and a youthful Hymen attend them, 
the latter holding over their heads a garland in token 
of prospective happiness. Mars and his accompanying 
demons advance from the back-ground, but are repelled 
by Minerva, who guards the throne of Peace. In the 
choice, or rather in his mode of treating this subject, 
Rubens has given full scope to his exuberant fancy ; 
he has mixed up, without discordance, the most familiar 
images of actual life with the visionary creations of 
poetry and mythology, and displayed his just and dis- 
criminating execution through infinite diversities of age, 
sex, and character; the entire scene teems with pic- 
turesque variety, and the different actors, human and 
superhuman, beautiful, grotesque, or savage, are placed 
in the happiest juxtaposition, so as to give force and 
efficiency to each other. The whole composition, al- 
though of the utmost richness and complexity, developes 
itself with surprising fluency and clearness, a result 
produced in part by the fine arrangement of chiaro 
scuro in its colouring. This picture is, we think, some- 
what less glowing than is usual with Rubens, and the 
execution is marked by decision rather than delicacy. 
That want of refinement in the delineation of the 
human form, with which Rubens is justly charged, is 
perhaps less visible in the picture which we have just 
described than in most of his performances. In the 
work opposite to it, however, the “ Rape of the Sabines,” 
this defect is exceedingly conspicuous: the group of 
young females in the upper part of the picture, who 
gather round and cling to their mothers, are not indeed 
deficient in that sort of beauty which is constituted: by 
clear complexions and sunny locks. They look, to use 
the phrase applied to Rubens’s women by a modern 
critic, like “ hillocks of roses,” but those in the fore- 
ground are both aged and ugly. The whole picture, 
however, is full of spirit and novelty; for when was 
Rubens common-place? One of the most striking 
groups is that wherein an armed warrior is lifting a lady 
on his horse; and although the silk and satin draperies 
in which she and some of her companions are habited, 
are a little at variance with our notions of historical pro- 
priety, we are reconciled to those anachronisms by the 
general splendour of the effect. Splendour, indeed, was 
a quality indispensable to Rubens, and which he inva- 
riably determined to secure, with truth or without it. 
The small picture of the “ Holy Family,” with two 
saints, is said to have been a great favourite with Rubens 
himself, which we readily believe, for there is nothing 
more charming among all his compositions. The Virgin 
and Child are beautifully disposed, and one of the female 
saints has an air even of courtly elegance. The serene 
and gentle character of this picture is forcibly contrasted 
by that of St. Bavon, (a sketch no doubt for a larger 
work,) which is full of variety and bustle, and admi- 
rably indicative of the times in which the event took piace. 
A bishop, attended by his ecclesiastics, awaits to receive, 
but does not advance towards, the monarch, who ascends 
the steps of the cathedral. The latter is followed by a 
numerous train ; everything appertaining to which, is gor- 


geous, and befitting the retainers of royalty, 
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The scene is enlivened and embellished by a group of 
ladies, who stand on a canopied platform to view the cere- 
mony, and in demonstration of the beneficence, as well as 
the dignity of the church, a group of indigent persons, 
giving a most striking variety to the scene, are gathered 
round the entrance, to receive what appears to be a daily 
dole, as an almoner is distributing it among them. The 
mild authority with which one of the officers in attend- 
ance reproves their importunities, is admirably expressed. 
The subjects of these four pictures are full of graphic 
interest, and Rubens has the praise of having made the 
most skilful use of favourable’ materials; but it would 
appear that he selected the subject of the remaining 
picture, a “ landscape and figures,” in order to display 
the abstract powers of his pencil in giving picturesque 
beauty to a scene in itself utterly devoid of interest. Here 
is a Dutch landscape, with its usual characteristics, a 
tract of flat land, made up of swamp and meadow, and 
intersected by rows of willows, ditches and close-cut 
hedges. In the foreground the objects are somewhat 
more varied, but even here everything has the stamp of 
individuality. A large tree has been blown down; on 
one side a fowler is taking aim at a covey of partridges, 
on the other we perceive a butcher's cart on its way to 
market. From these components, Rubens has pro- 
duced a work which we can never gaze on but with 
renewed admiration; not that admiration merely which 
results from the analysis of technical skill, but we are 
actually exhilarated, while we look on it with the balmy 
and buoyant feelings excited in us during a walk in 
the country on a fine spring morning. Although the 
various objects in this picture are nowhere slurred or 
touched indistinctly, we do not recollect, among all the 
works of Rubens, one in which the general effect is more 
large and comprehensive. 





AN AFRICAN JUDGE AND EUROPEAN SLAVE- 
- HOLDER, 


{From a Correspondent. ] 


In the year 1824, an English naturalist, in the course of 
a tour in Cafferland, had an opportunity of witnessing 
the justice and impartiality of the Caffer chiefs in their 
capacity of judges. Being dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his slave, whom he had brought with him from the 
Cape Colony, after some altercation and the infliction of 
a few blows with his sjamboc (whip of rhinoceros hide), 
he carried the man before Macomo, the head of a tribe 
near the river Keissi, Here the master and slave filed 
cross bills against each other. The slave produced wit- 
nesses to prove that his master had struck and abused 
him without cause: the master accused the slave of 
laziness, insolence and disobedience, and demanded that 
he should be punished by a severe flogging. Macomo, 
after hearing both parties, informed them that in Caffer- 
land there were no slaves; he must, therefore, consider 
them merely as two men who had made a bargain with 
each other. ‘“ Now it appears,” said he to the English- 
man, “ that you have struck this man and otherwise ill- 
treated him, but you can show no proof that he had 
injured you by offering you violence. I therefore declare 
your bargain at an end; he is free to go where he 
pleases ; and you shall pay him an ox for the wrong you 
have done him.”’ At this decision our countryman was 
highly incensed, and refused to submit. ‘“ He deserved 
punishment, not reward,” said he, “ for his insolence.” 
** You have not proved that,” said Macomo; “ but had 
it been so, you should have brought him tome. Why 
do I sit here from sun-rise to sun-set, if need be? It is 
to decide between man and man, in cases where their 
anger blinds them, and hinders their judgment. If men 
use their hands in secret, instead of their tongues before 
the judge or the old men, whose life would be worth a 
husk of corn?” ‘The traveller replied that he would not 
argue the matter with him, “ for he (Macomo) was 
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ignorant of the usages of civilized life, and did not 
understand the rights of property. I will complain of 
your conduct,” said he, “to Major Somerset, the com- 
mander of the frontier, who will soon show you the dif- 
ference between an elephant and a deer.” ‘To this taunt 
Macomo replied calmly—“I know that Somerset is 
stronger than I am. He is an elephant, but neither I 
nor my father have been called deer. You say that your 
people are wiser than ours: you do not show it in 
appealing from reason to force. When you return to 
the Colony, the landdrost will decide between you: here 
it can go no further. Give him the ox,” he added, “ it 
will be better for you.” The Doctor yielded. 





THE WEEK. 


January 1.—The birth-day of Epmunp Burke. This 
illustrious writer and orator was born at Dublin, in the 
year 1730, and was a younger son of an attorney in ex- 
tensive practice in that city. Being of delicate health 
from his infancy, he was taught to read at home by his 
mother ; and wasthen sent to reside with his grandfather, 
at his country-seat in the county of Cork. He was put 
to school at the neighbouring village, and here he began 
the study of Latin. From his earliest years he was a 
devoted reader. ‘“ While we were at play,” his elder 
brother Richard long afterwards declared, “he was 
always at work.” In his twelfth year, having been 
brought back from his grandfather's, he was sent to the 
academy of Ballitore, in the county of Carlow, con- 
ducted, and, as it appears, with great ability and on an 
admirable system, by the Shackletons, a Quaker family. 
He remained here till 1744, when he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Dublin, of which he was entered a pen- 
sioner. Here he took his degree of A.B. in 1748, and 
that of A.M. in 1751. Meanwhile, being destined for 


the English bar, he had been enrolled as a student of 


the Middle Temple in 1747, and he proceeded to London 
to keep his terms early in 1750. It has been commonly 
said of Burke, sometimes by way of reproach and some- 
times by way of commendation, that he set out in life 
a mere penniless adventurer. But this is quite a mis- 
take. His father was possessed of very considerable 
property, and he was never subjected while pursuing his 
studies to the necessity of seeking a maintenance by his 
own exertions. The class of students in which he was 
placed at college was that next to the highest, and his 
necessary expenses there were £150 per annum. After 
he commenced the study of the law, his father allowed 
him an annuity of £200. And it is ascertained that in 
one way or other, the sums he derived from his family 
in the course of his life did not amount to less than 
£20,000. He is by no means, therefore, to be reckoned 
among those persons who have had unusual difficulties 
to contend with in the commencement of their career. 
He seems to have soon become tired of the law. In 1752 
or 1753 he offered himself as a candidate for the Profes- 
sorship of Logic in the University of Glasgow, but was 
unsuccessful, a Mr. James Clow obtaining the appoint- 
ment. His thoughts, however, were now entirely turned 
to literature and politics. Soon after this he appears to 
have begun to write in the newspapers and other periodi- 
cal works. His first separate and avowed production, 
however, was his ‘ Vindication of Natural Society,’ which 
was published in 1756. It is an ironical imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke, whose style and manner of thinking are so 
happily mimicked, that many, when it first appeared, be- 
lieved it to be a serious argument, and trom his Lordship’s 
pen. It was followed in a few months by the celebrated 
‘Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful.’ This work the author is said to have begun 
when he was nineteen, and to have kept by him for nearly 
seven years_before he published it. It immediately intro- 
duced him into general notice, and to the acquaintance of 
many of the most distinguished literary men of the day, 
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Soon after this he married. For the next two years he 
appears to have written an account of the European 
Settlements in America, in two volumes, published ano- 
nymously in 1757; an Abridgement of the History of 
England, from the Roman Invasion to the reign of 
King John; and the first volume of Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, a work which he continued to superintend 
for many years. It was in 1759 that he was made 
known by Lord Charlemont, to Mr. William Gerard 
Hamilton (commonly called single-speech Hamilton), 
who, on being appointed, in 1761, secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, took Burke with him to Ireland, in the 
capacity of his assistant. This formed the introduction 
of the latter to public life. In 1765, on the accession to 
power of the Marquis of Rockingham, he was appointed 
by that minister his private secretary, and brought into 
parliament for the borough of Wendover. ‘From this 
time the life of Burke belongs to the general history 
of the country, and involves too extended a catalogue 
of events, to be related even in the most abridged form, 
within the limits to which we are confined. All our 
readers have probably heard of the extraordinary emi- 
nence to which he attained, as a parliamentary orator. 
His opposition to the infatuated measures which led to 
and prolonged the contest with America—his advocacy of 
the freedom of the press—of an improved libel-law—of 
Catholic emancipation—of economical reforin—of the 
abolition of the slave-trade—his impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings—and his denouncement of the French revolu- 
tion—are some of the most memorable passages of his 
political course. Among the works which he sent to 
the press may be mentioned his Thoughts on the Causes 
of the present Discontents, published in 1770, — his 
Speech on American Taxation, delivered 19th April, 
1774,—his Speech on Economical Reform, delivered 11th 
February, 1780,—his Speech on retiring from the poll at 
Bristol, the same year,—and his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, published in November, 1790. Mr. 
Burke died on the 8th of July, 1797, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. The following notices, extracted from the 
account of his life by Mr. Prior, place in a striking light 
the powers of this wonderful man :— 

“ What Johnson termed ‘ Burke's affluence of conversa- 
tion,’ and which he so highly prized and frequently talked 
of, often proved, as may be supposed, a source of mingled 
wonder and admiration to others. Few men of education 
but were impressed by it, and fewer still who had the 
opportunity of being in his society frequently, forgot the 
pleasure they had thus enjoyed. Many years after this 
period (1760), Mr. Burke and a friend travelling through 
Lichfield for the first time, stopped to change horses, 
when being desirous to see more of a place which had 
given birth to his friend Johnson than a casual glance 
afforded, they strolled towards the Cathedral. One of 
the Canons, observing two respectable strangers making 
inquiries of the attendants, very politely came up to offer 
such explanations as they desired, when a few minutes 
only had elapsed before the feeling of superior informa- 
tion on such matters, with which he had met them, 
became changed to something like amazement at the 
splendour, depth, and variety of the conversation of one 
of the strangers. No matter what topic started, whether 
architecture, antiquities, ecclesiastical history, the reve- 
nues, persecutions, or the lives of the early ornaments and 
leading members of the church,—he touched upon them all 
with the readiness and accuracy of a master. They had 
not long separated when some friends of the Canon met 
him hurrying along the street: ‘I have had,’ said he, 
* quite an adventure ; I have been conversing for this 
half hour past with a man of the most extraordinary 
powers of mind and extent of information, which it has 
ever been my fortune to meet with, and I am now going 
to the inn to ascertain if possible who this stranger is.’ 
* * * © Of the powers of his eloquence some notion 
may be formed from the account that is given of the 
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effect produced by a passage in the speech which - he 
delivered at the bar of the House of Lords on opening 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. He was describing 
the atrocities committed by Debi Sing, alleged to be one 
of the agents of the accused. ‘ A convulsive sensation 
of horror, affright, and smothered execration,’ says Mr. 
Prior, ‘ pervaded all of the male part of his hearers, 
and audible sobbings and screams, attended with tears 
and faintings, the female. His own feelings were 
scarcely less overpowering ; he dropped his head upon 
his hands, and for some minutes was unable to proceed ; 
he recovered sufficiently to go on a little further, but, 
being obliged to cease from speaking twice at short 
intervals, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
relieve him, at length moved the adjournment of the 
House. Alluding to the close of this day, the. writer of 
the history of the trial says—‘ In this part of his speech 
Mr. Burke's descriptions were more vivid, more harrow- 
ing, and more horrific, than human utterance, or either 
fact or fancy, perhaps, ever formed before. The agita- 
tion of most people was very apparent. Mrs. Sheridan © 
was so overpowered that she fainted; several others 
were as powerfully affected.’ Mrs. Siddons is said to 
have been one of the number. * * * The testi- 
mony of the accused party himself is, perhaps, the 
strongest ever borne to the powers of any speaker of 
any country. ‘ For half an hour, said Mr. Hastings, 
‘I looked up at the orator in a reverie of wonder ; 
and during that space I actually felt myself the most 
culpable man on earth;’ adding, however, ‘ but I re- 
curred to my own bosom, and there found a conscious- 
ness that consoled me under all I heard and all I suf- 
fered.’” 





[Portrait of Edmund Burke.} 





©,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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